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duly sworn . . . said that many days before the Englishman reached
this city there was advice and warning from His Majesty that
Captain Francis was coming. Deponent seems to recall that the
warning was received about two months before he came. So the
governor of this city and the municipal officials held frequent
councils to treat of measures necessary to the city's defence, and as
a consequence began to build barricades at the heads of streets
leading to the sea. As time passed and numerous warnings were
received from His Majesty, many persons began to consider and
suggest what might be done toward the city's fortification, and went
to talk to the governor about it.
Juan de Atencia, city notary, brought before the governor a
convict, a man they said was expert in military affairs who had been
present at the taking of many cities. He said that his whole life had
been spent (p. 159) in wars. He said his name was Salazar, and this
convict called Salazar advised the governor to build a trench at the
Caleta from sea to sea, promising that he would there construct
certain timber defences in such fashion that not a man could enter.
But the governor had no confidence in this convict.
Similarly, Diego de la Puente, resident in this city, told the
governor that if he would furnish him four barrels of powder he
would lay a mine which would blow up all the enemies who might
seek to come in by the Caleta. But the governor did not care to do
as Diego de la Puente suggested. Rather, he became angry with any
who undertook to give him any opinion or advice in military
matters, so nobody dared to speak, and they let him alone.
So also one Francisco de Brena, artilleryman who lodges in the
house of Dona Ynez de Mendoza, told the governor that if he would
supply six pieces of artillery he would undertake to plant a battery
on Hicacos Point, at the harbour mouth where ships entering pass
close to land, that would sink every enemy vessel that came in there.
The governor did not believe him either, nor would he do it. This
work would have been such that had this ordnance been planted on
the Point the city would not have fallen, for the entrance to the
harbour is narrow and ships must sail close to land where the
artillery was to be set up. Had this battery been there the enemy
would not have dared to attempt the port, for had he done so it
would have sent all his ships to the bottom, easily.
Likewise deponent (p. 160) talked with Captain Pedro Mexia,
commanding the fort, and said to him: 'Captain, why isn't care
taken to mount those six pieces of ordnance which are on the wharf,
even though they belong to the settee?' Adding: 'Since we are at